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READINGS  FROM  NEW  BOOKS. 

DR.  NOTT  OF  UNION  COLLEGE.* 

Union  was,  at  this  epoch,  and  during  demagogues  of  America.  I  have  not 


the  active  life  of  the  doctor,  the  third 
university  of  the  United  States,  com¬ 
ing,  in  the  general  estimation  and  the 
number  of  its  graduates,  immediately 
after  Yale,  Harvard  being  then,  as  al¬ 
ways,  the  first;  and  it  owed  its  char¬ 
acter  and  peculiar  reputation  to  the 
strong  and  singular  personality  of  its 
first  president.  I  have  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  become  more  or  less  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  able  men,  and  Dr. 
Nott  was  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  teachers  I  have  ever  known,  con¬ 
sidering  the  limitation  of  his  position 
and  profession — that  of  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  in  a  time  when  sectarian 
differences  ran  high,  and  his  sect  had 
no  lead  in  public  opinion.  He  had 
attained  his  position  by  the  force  of 
his  character  assisted  by  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  tact  and  eloquence,  but  unaided 
by  patronage,  and  this  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  a 
time  when  institutions  were  forming 
and  nothing  was  settled  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  society.  The  manual  of  public 
speakers  which  we  used  to  draw  on 
for  the  speeches  in  class  recitations  in¬ 
cluded,  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
examples,  the  doctor’s  oration  on  the 
death  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  killed 
in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  the  most  prominent  of  the 
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read  the  oration  for  fifty  years;  but  as 
I  remember  it,  it  was,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
all  our  readings. 

As  I  was  a  favorite  of  the  doctor  in 
the  last  year  of  my  course  and  for 
years  after,  and  as  no  one  has  ever 
in  my  estimation  done  him  Justice,  it  is 
to  me  a  debt  of  gratitude  as 
well  as  a  matter  of  Justice  to 
repair  as  best  1  may  this  neglect.  No 
one  but  a  pupil  could  ever  have  fairly 
estimated  his  force  of  character,  and 
no  pupil  whose  intercourse  with  him 
was  not  carried  into  the  post-graduate 
years  could  measure  the  ability  with 
which  he  advised,  especially  in  politi¬ 
cal  matters,  with  his  old  pupils.  In 
the  days  of  his  activity,  no  institution 
in  the  country  furnished  so  large  an 
element  to  the  practical  statesmanship 
of  the  United  States  as  did  Union.  Se¬ 
ward  was  one  of  his  favorite  pupils, 
and  it  is  well  known  that,  up  to  the 
period  of  the  American  Civil  War,  he 
never  took  a  step  In  politics  without 
the  advice  of  the  doctor.  Having  had 
a  struggle  with  poverty  in  his  own 
early  life.  Dr.  Nott  sympathized  heart¬ 
ily  with  the  poorer  students,  and  a 
practical  education  was  more  easily 
gained  at  Union  than  was  then  pos¬ 
sible  at  Yale  or  Harvard.  Men  were 
allowed  to  defer  payment  of  the  fees 
till  later  life  when  their  means  had 
Increased;  and,  though  there  were  no 
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scholarships,  there  were  many  stu¬ 
dents  whose  burdens  were  so  far  alle- 
Tiated  by  the  regulations  that  an 
earnest  man  who  was  determined  to 
take  bis  degree  and  work  his  way  if 
he  must,  needed  never  leave  college 
unsatisfied. 

The  doctor’s  reading  of  character  and 
detective  powers  were  barely  short  of 
the  miraculous,  and  bis  management 
of  refractory  students  became  so  well 
known  that  many  who  had  been  ex- 
i>elled  from  the  other  universities  were 
sent  to  Union  and  graduated  with 
credit,  so  that  the  college  acquired  the 
nick-name  of  “Botany  Bay.”  There 
came  to  him  once  for  admission  a  stu¬ 
dent  expelled  from  Yale  for  persistent 
violation  of  the  regulations,'  and  natu¬ 
rally  without  the  letter  which  by  gen¬ 
eral  usage  was  required  from  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  one  university  to  another,  cer¬ 
tifying  the  good  standing  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  The  president  of  Tale  wrote  to 
the  doctor  to  ask  “if  be  meant  to  take 
that  scoundrel  into  his  college.”  The 
doctor,  who  had  made  a  rapid  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  man,  replied,  “Yes,  and 
make  a  man  of  him.”  In  one  of  my 
post-graduate  years,  when  I  was  stay¬ 
ing  with  the  doctor,  he  told  me  the 
story  of  this  man.  He  had  estimated 
his  character  at  a  glance  correctly,  and 
saw  in  him  a  mismanaged  student  He 
was  admitted  unconditionally,  as  if  be 
had  come  with  the  best  of  characters, 
and  for  a  time  be  Justified  the  confi¬ 
dence  reposed  in  him.  But  the  uneasy 
nature  one  day  broke  out,  and  he  com¬ 
mitted  a  gross  violation  of  the  rules. 
The  discipline  of  the  doctor  began  al¬ 
ways  with  a  friendly  conversation,  and 
with  some  men  ended  with  it  for  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  paint  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  expulsion  that  it  sufliced; 
but  on  the  entry  of  this  student  into 
bis  library,  he  saw  on  looking  at  him 
that  he  “had  the  devil  in  his  eye.”  He 
had,  in  fact,  said  to  his  room-mate  on 
getting  the  summons  to  the  interview, 


“If  the  doctor  thinks  he  is  going  to 
break  me  in  he’ll  find  himself  mis¬ 
taken.”  The  doctor  bad  a  curious 
kind  of  vision  which  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  which  of  the  persons  in 
the  room  he  was  looking  at,  and  when, 
while  seeming  to  be  engaged  on  his 
book,  he  bad  looked  into  the  eyes  of 
the  student,  and  saw  that  the  light  of 
battle  was  kindled  in  them,  be  waited 
for  a  little,  and  then,  as  if  pre-occu- 
pied,  said  to  him  in  his  most  kindly 
tone,  “I  am  very  much  occupied  at  this 
moment,  my  son;  won’t  you  come  in 
to-morrow  evening?”  The  young  man 
went  back  to  bis  room  already  half 
conquered  by  the  affectionate  manner, 
but  the  important  point  gained  in  the 
doctor’s  tactics  was  that  the  psycho¬ 
logical  moment  of  combat  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  had  been  reached  and  could  not 
be  kept  up  for  a  day,  and  when  on  the 
next  evening  the  Interview  took  place, 
his  combativeness  bad  given  place  t* 
perplexity  and  complete  demoraliza¬ 
tion.  In  this  state  the  doctor  gave  him 
a  paternal  lesson  on  the  consequences 
to  his  future  life  of  the  rebellion 
against  necessary  discipline  and  of  per¬ 
sistent  disorderly  conduct,  but  without 
any  actual  reproof  or  mention  of  his 
offense,  and  all  in  his  invariably  kindly 
tone  as  if  it  were  a  talk  on  generalities, 
and  then  dismissed  him  to  think  it 
over.  He  had  established  cordial  re¬ 
lations  with  the  rebel,  and  from  that 
day  had  no  trouble  with  him,  and  be 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

Until  we  reached  the  senior  year, 
and  came  under  the  direct  care 
of  the  old  doctor,  there  was  nothing  In 
the  course  to  awaken  special  ambi¬ 
tions.  The  honors,  determined  cbiefiy 
by  the  marks  given  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  being  mainly  the  reward  of  a 
diligence  rather  stupid  than  otherwise, 
as  a  rule  were  regarded  with  great  in¬ 
difference,  and,  for  the  most  part,  fell 
to  the  men  who  “poled”  most  assidu¬ 
ously  and  got  the  best  marks  for  at- 
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tontion,  diligence  and  correct  recita¬ 
tion  of  the  set  tasks.  As  I  look  back 
on  the  life  and  work  of  that  period, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  most  unin- 
teiligently  spent,  and  when  I  reached 
iny  senior  year,  and  came  under  the 
direct  stimulus  of  Dr.  Nott,  I  recog¬ 
nized  that,  as  far  ns  the  true  educa¬ 
tion  was  concerned,  I  had  wasted  two 
jears,  and  had  I  been  master  of  my 
future  I  should  have  been  inclined  to 
go  back  to  the  beginning  and  repeat 
the  three  years’  course  of  study  under 
the  new'  light,  and  with  a  recognition 
of  the  purpose  of  higher  study,  for  I 
saw  that  all  that  I  bad  gained  was 
little  more  than  parrot  learning.  The 
doctor  indeed  tried  to  make  us  think, 
and  he  used  to  say  that  the  text-book 
was  a  matter  of  entire  indifference, 
and  that  he  would  as  soon  have  a  book 
of  riddles  as  Karnes’s  “Elements  of 
Criticism,’’  so  long  as  he  could  make 
us  think  out  our  conclusions.  With 
him  our  recitations  were  a  perpetual 
contest  of  our  wits  against  his;  he 
showed  ns  the  shallowness  of  our  ac¬ 
quisitions,  and  dissected  mercilessly 
both  textbook  and  the  responses  to  the 
questions  which  he  had  drawn  from  it, 
admitting  nothing  and  pushing  the 
pupil  perpetually  Into  the  deeper  wa¬ 
ter  as  soon  as  he  began  to  think  bis 
foot  had  touched  firm  land.  The  first 
term  under  the  doctor  brought  up 
every  intellectual  faculty  I  possessed, 
and  I  suppose  it  was  to  this  intense 
appreciation  of  his  leading  that  I  owed 
his  friendship  and  partiality  in  the 
following  years.  So  far  as  the  In- 
fiuence  of  school  can  go,  I  owe  to  him 
the  best  of  my  education,  and  especial- 
b  the  perception  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  itself.  In  the  senior  year  I 
turned  back  in  my  life,  and  sought  not 
to  hasten,  but  to  linger  In  the  precincts 
of  study,  and  the  imperious  necessity 
of  getting  to  the  only  occupation  which 
would  give  me  the  Independence  I  de¬ 
sired,  alone  deterred  me  from  a  post¬ 


graduate  course  of  study  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  past 
years. 

In  entering  the  church.  Dr.  Nott  bad 
deprived  the  world  of  a  statesman  of 
no  ordinary  calibre,  but  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Protestant,  as  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  the  country  which  had  its 
precedents  to  make,  as  in  that  which 
had  precedents  a  thousand  years  old, 
the  maxim,  “once  a  priest  always  a 
priest,’’  kept  him  in  the  pulpit,  to 
which  be  had  no  irresistible  call,  and 
to  which  the  accident  of  his  career  only 
had  led  him.  Had  the  church  to 
w’hlch  he  belonged  been  organized  with 
an  episcopal  government,  be  had  cer¬ 
tainly  been  its  primate;  but  in  the 
vague  and  Incoherent  condition  of  the 
Congregational  churches,  to  one  of 
which  he  belonged,  there  was  no  career 
beyond  that  of  the  isolated  pastorate 
of  a  single  congregation.  In  this  in- 
sufliclency  of  interest  for  an  active  and 
infiuential  life  there  was  only  the  edu¬ 
cational  calling  left  to  satisfy  his  enor¬ 
mous  mental  activity,  and  in  this  he 
found  bis  place.  The  future,  which 
may  look  for  his  record  in  libraries,  or 
in  the  results  of  research,  scientific  or 
literary,  will  not  find  him  to  occupy  a 
position.  He  had,  however,  great  me¬ 
chanical  inventive  powers,  as  well  as 
a  marvellous  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture;  the  former  solved  the  problem, 
amongst  others,  of  anthracite  coal  com¬ 
bustion  for  American  steamers.  In 
the  latter  lay  his  qualifications  as  the 
greatest  teacher  of  young  men  of  his 
generation. 

Nobody  could  know  him  except  the 
pupils  to  whom  he  disclosed  himself, 
and  to  whom  his  kindly  and  magnani¬ 
mous  nature  was  unreservedly  open, 
and  they  were  few,  and  the  list  Is  fast 
being  cancelled;  when  we  are  gone,  no 
one  will  ever  comprehend  how  he 
could  have  been  what  he  was.  But  the 
power  he  always  exercised  over  his 
favorite  boys  was  extraordinary;  any 
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of  U8  would  have  done  anything  per¬ 
mitted  to  human  nature  to  satisfy  his 
wish.  An  instance  of  his  Influence,  oc¬ 
curring  later  in  my  life,  will  illustrate 
his  power  over  his  old  pupils.  When, 
several  years  subsequent  to  my  gradu¬ 
ation,  and  on  the  election  of  Lincoln  as 
President,  I  had  used  what  influence 
I  couid  enlist  with  the  government, 
(my  brother  being  a  prominent  Re- 
pubiican)  to  get  the  appointment  as 
consul  to  Venice,  which  was  generally 
given  to  an  artist,  the  principal  peti¬ 
tion  in  my  favor  went  from  Cambridge. 
It  was  written  by  Judge  Gray  (now  on 
the  Supreme  Court  bench),  headed  by 
Agassiz  and  signed  by  nearly  every 
eminent  literary  or  scientiflc  man  in 
Cambridge,  but  it  lay  at  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  State  more  than  six  months, 
unnoticed.  In  the  interim  tue  war 
broke  out  and  I  had  gone  home  from 
Paris,  where  I  was  then  living,  to 
volunteer  in  the  army;  but,  being  ex¬ 
cluded  by  the  medical  requirements, 
and  the  ranks  being  full— S00,000  vol¬ 
unteers  being  then  enrolled— I  turned 
to  my  project  for  Venice,  and  wrote  a 
word  to  Dr.  Nott,  recalling  his  promise 
of  years  before  to  use  his  influence  in 
my  favor,  if  ever  it  were  needed.  He 
enclosed  my  letter,  with  one  contain¬ 
ing  an  endorsement  of  it,  and  sent  it 
to  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  appointment— not  to  Venice,  which 
had  Just  been  given  to  Howells,  but 
to  Rome— came  by  return  of  post. 


THE  EVICTION  OF  THE  SCHOOLMASTER.* 

The  day  was  changing  from  light  to  won’t  be  expecting  me  with  this  neck. 


dark,  a  cold  rain  began  to  come  down, 
and  the  sky,  putting  off  its  colors, 
turned  to  an  inky  sable.  The  travellers 
hastened  their  steps.  They  talked 
cosily  of  the  blazing  peat  Are  and  the 
welcome  that  was  waiting  at  Mrs. 
O’Riordan’s,  not  far  from  which  stood 
the  schoolmaster's  cottage.  But  the 
rain  caught  them  in  a  sudden  sheet; 
they  were  drenched;  and  as  they  came 
over  the  ridge  down  toward  the  vil¬ 
lage,  a  thick  mist  hid  the  world  from 
them.  “Here’s  Kerry  law  for  poor  pil¬ 
grims,’’  said  Cathal,  on  whose  lips  the 
rain  was  beating,  “but,  however,  we’ll 
soon  be  under  a  solid  roof,  not  like  thb 
crimson-red  feathers  in  the  ould  tale 
that  every  wind  would  scatter.’’ 

“Under  yon  thatch  we’ll  do  flnely,” 
said  his  compani(Hi,  smiling,  as  the 
rain-cloud  lifted.  “’Tls  mother’s.  She 
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Dr.  Driscoll  was  to  lave  word  early 
that  she  should  not  torment  herself 
—I  was  in  good  hands.’’ 

The  mist  cleared  suddenly,  and 
Cathal  stopped  dead. 

“What’s  on  you?’’  asked  Felim, 
pulled  up  likewise  with  a  jerk. 

“Oh,  God  in  Heaven!’’  cried  the 
youth,  overcome  by  the  same  specta¬ 
cle,  “is  it  your  house  I  see  in  that  con¬ 
dition?  Cathal,  man,  what  is  come  to 
the  place?’’ 

Cathal  made  no  aoiswer.  His  lips 
were  dry,  his  tongoe  refused  utter¬ 
ance.  With  a  wild,  irregular  run  he 
plunged  down  the  hill,  tore  like  a  mad 
creature  through  the  puddles  and  the 
unclean  garbage  heaped  in  his  path, 
and,  as  if  helpless  or  drunk,  clasped 
with  quivering  Angers  the  post, 
against  which  he  stumbled,  of  the 
cabin  entrance.  But  door  there  was 
none.  The  entrance  gaped  like  an 
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empty  eye-socket.  Above,  within,  the 
sky  grlimmered  through  clouds— the 
roof  of  the  cottage  had  been  chucked 
off,  broken  to  splinters,  and  in  huge 
wet  pieces  the  thatch,  discolored  with 
vegetation,  lay  inside  and  outside  the 
wrecked  cabin.  Its  mud  walls  had 
been  pulled  down  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  ground.  Where  the  fireplace  had 
blazed  not  forty-eight  hours  ago,  a 
blackened  patch  was  visible.  Empty, 
silent,  under  the  spouting  rain,  stood 
Cathal’s  home  or  lay  Vn  mud  and  smut 
and  moldered  straw  all  about— the 
corpse  of  a  home,  torn  to  bleeding 
pieces  by  some  vile  enchanter.  And 
the  old  man  embraced  the  dumb  wood, 
kissed  it  passionately,  and  cried,  with 
miserable  tears,  like  an  imbecile,  say¬ 
ing  be  knew  not  what. 

“Where’s  the  few  sticks  I  had  any¬ 
how?”  he  shrieked  furiously.  “Did  he 
take  them  for  the  rint?  Where’s  my 
books,  my  Greek  and  Latin,  that  I  bad 
from  my  young  days?  Would  they  be 
any  good  to  Davy  Roche?  Oh!”— fall¬ 
ing  on  his  knees  and  lifting  his 
hands— “short  life  and  hell  to  him 
this  hour!  God  above,  let  him  be  with¬ 
out  a  bed,  unless  in  the  pit  of  damna¬ 
tion!  Look  at  that  fiagstone,  my  poor 
boy;  ’tis  all  the  fire  that’s  left  me. 
May  hell’s  could  fiagstone  receive  and 
welcome  him  that  quinched  the  hearth 
on  me  and  mine!  Oh,  Felim,  was  this 
the  May  Day  I  left  behind  me!” 

"Whisht,  Catbal,  whisht,  my  dear 
soul,”  said  O’Riordan,  “don’t  be  kneel¬ 
ing  in  the  wet  and  cursing  that  way. 
We’ll  go  to  my  mother’s.” 

“I’ll  die  where  I  lived,”  shrieked  the 
old  man,  tearing  at  his  gray  hairs. 
“House  and  home  are  gone  from  me. 
The  poor  tugurium  1  had  these  thirty 
years— mea  paupera  regna — open  now 
to  all  the  winds  of  heaven!  Trusting 
to  the  showers  and  the  storms  it  is— 
without  roof,  without  door!  My  own 
hands  put  in  that  door;  how  many 
times,  sitting  up  on  the  ridge,  did  I 


thatch  the  place  and  get  no  allowance 
or  compensation  for  it!  God!  is  there 
Justice  at  all  to  be  bad  in  this  world?” 

His  loud  cries  and  lamentations, 
borne  on  the  wind,  brought  women  to 
their  doors;  children,  paddling  like 
ducks  in  the  stream,  barefoot  and 
lively,  began  to  gather  round;  while 
the  schoolmaster  knelt,  bis  every  sec¬ 
ond  word  a  prayer,  which,  as  Felim 
said  afterward,  turned  black  in  the 
face.  That  young  hero  was  knocking 
violently  at  his  mother’s  door,  but 
could  get  no  answer  until  his  voice 
made  him  known.  At  that  the  door 
opened;  Mrs.  O’Riordan  appeared,  her 
pale  face  wrapped  in  a  shawl.  She 
gave  a  wild  cry  on  seeing  him,  and 
hugged  the  great  fellow  to  her  breast 

“Praise  be  to  the  Mother  of  God,  I 
have  you  once  more!”  she  exclaimed. 
“Come  in  out  of  the  rain.” 

“But  Cathal,  mother— the  school¬ 
master,”  he  said,  resisting.  “Don’t  you 
hear  him  screeching  inside  those  four 
walls?  What  happened  yesterday  to 
his  place?  Sure,  I  needn’t  ask;  but  he 
is  out  of  his  mind  with  the  grief  and 
desperation.  Come  and  spake  a  sooth¬ 
ing  word  to  him.” 

Reluctant  with  a  scare  in  her  kind 
eyes,  the  woman  was  led  by  her  son 
across  the  threshold  of  the  ruin.  ,V 
larger  crowd  was  collecting  every  mo¬ 
ment;  but  they  stood  aloof,  in  silence, 
curious  to  see  what  would  come  of  all 
this,  held  back  as  by  an  invisible  hand 
from  approaching.  When  Mrs.  O’Rior¬ 
dan  went  up  to  Catbal,  there  were 
significant  shrugs  and  whispers. 

“I’m  sorry,  indeed,  for  you,  poor 
man,”  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes.  "But 
to  think  of  .loan  breaks  my  heart  ’Tis 
a  lamentable  thing  for  both  of  ye.” 

“Don’t  name  that  name,  or  I’ll  lose 
my  raison  entirely,”  answered  Catbal, 
stretching  out  his  bands  in  tremulous 
agitation.  “Was  there  ever  a  man- 
look  at  me  this  day,  Cauth  O’Riordan, 
and  say  was  any  man  ever  like  me? 
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Without  a  wife,  without  a  roof  over 
my  old  head,  at  the  mercy  of  a  scall- 
crow,  gray  of  coat,  sharp  of  beak, 
ready  to  rip  the  eyes  out  of  every 
skull.” 

He  was  a  pitiable  sight,  stained  with 
mud.  rain  and  tears;  his  poor  old  gar¬ 
ments  draggled  in  tempest,  his  lips 
muttering  Incoherently. 

“We’ll  get  nothing  by  staying  here,” 
said  Mrs.  O’Riordan,  who  had  looked 
away  as  if  she  did  not  hear  his  last 
speech.  “Come,  Felim  dear,”  and  she 
was  retreating,  when  the  lad  took 
O’Dwyer’s  hand. 

“Lave  this  and  come  along,”  he  in¬ 
sisted;  “what  use  is  there  in  these  bro¬ 
ken-down  walls?” 

“He  must  not  come  into  my  bouse,” 
said  the  woman,  with  a  resolution 
that  made  her  voice  sound  cold.  “You 
won’t  complain  of  me,  Mr.  O’Dwyer; 
but  we  have  all  to  look  to  ourselves.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  mother?”  asked 
Felim;  “be  shall  not  come  with  us? 
What,  the  friend  we  always  knew— 
Joan’s  father— not  to  get  shelter  in  our 
bouse,  and  be  thrown  out  on  a  day 
like  this?” 

“Have  your  own  way,  Felim,”  she 
answered,  with  a  burst  of  tears;  “there 
isn’t  one  standing  outside  but  will  tell 
you  what  orders  Mr.  Roche  gave  yes¬ 
terday,  on  the  very  spot  where  you  are 
this  minute,  tapping  bis  boot  with  bis 
cane.  Would  I  begrudge  Catbal 
O’Dwyer  the  half  of  what  we  have?” 

“What  orders  did  he  give?”  inquired 
her  son,  twitching  as  if  Mr.  Roche’s 
cane  bad  struck  a  smart  blow  on  bis 
collar-bone. 

“When  the  roof  was  pulled  in  pieces 
as  you’d  pluck  a  goose,  and  the  sods  of 
turf  kicked  hither  and  thither,  be  gave 
notice  that  any  one  of  his  tenants 
should  not  give  shelter  to  this  man,  or 
they’d  be  turned  on  the  roadside.  ‘I 
mane,’  said  he,  ‘to  sweep  O’Dwyer  out 
of  the  place.  I’ll  now  destroy  the 
school  on  him  as  I  destroyed  the  bouse 


he  thought  bis  own.  I  will  let  him 
know  which  of  us  burns  the  broom— 
and  tell  him  that  from  me,  with  my 
compliments.’  ” 

“But  this  one  night  can  do  no  barm,” 
said  the  fisher  lad,  wincing,  yet  reso¬ 
lute.  “The  dlvil  himself  wouldn’t 
drive  an  ould  man  from  his  door  in  the 
weather  we’re  having.” 

“There’s  worse  than  the  divil,”  an¬ 
swered  his  mother,  with  a  sour  smile. 
“He’s  a  bad  landlord,  maybe,  but 
’t  isn’t  house  room  be  denies  to  the 
people,  nor  the  sod  o’  turf  nayther.  I 
never  hear  tell  that  he  evicted  a  poor 
sowl.  Do  you  go  in,  darlin’  and  not  be 
fillin’  your  young  bones'  with  aches 
and  agues  in  the  wet.” 

“God  direct  me,”  whispered  old 
Catbal;  “I’m  down,  if  ever  a  man  was. 
Gray  hairs,  look  for  no  respect;  don’t 
think  to  have  friends  unless  there’s 
money  with  you.” 

“Never  say  it,”  exclaimed  Felim,  cut 
to  the  inwards  by  Cathal’s  taunt. 
“Let  a  thousand  Davy  Roches  come  at 
us,  ’tis  not  in  this  miserable  way  we 
will  abandon  a  friend.  Be  the  same 
curse  to  me  that  you  put  on  him, 
O’Dwyer,  but  I  will  keep  the  door  open 
for  you.  Man,  don’t  deny  me.” 

The  shawled  woman  was  crying 
quietly  in  her  distress  and  affection; 
the  lookers-on,  frightened  as  bares,  be¬ 
gan  to  moan  with  that  peculiar  sough¬ 
ing  which  rises  suddenly  to  a  shrill 
blast  of  lament  from  Celtic  lips;  it  was 
a  dirge,  an  ulagdn,  over  Catbal  and  bis 
ruined  walls— pitiable,  ineffective;  and 
the  rain  fell,  the  wind  whistled,  the 
crowd  of  women  and  children  seemed 
like  desolate  sparrows  piping  in  the 
cold.  They  were  all  in  rags  and  tat¬ 
ters,  with  a  lack-luster  expression  in 
many  eyes  which  betrayed  hunger. 
All  dreaded  the  power  that,  when  it 
chose,  could  fling  them  naked  on  the 
world,  as  it  had  flung  the  schoolmaster 
without  so  much  as  bis  “two  soles’ 
breadth”  of  land  to  call  his  own.  But 
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of  resistance  they  did  not  dream. 
Young  O'Riordan’s  defiant  cry  found 
no  echo  in  these  women’s  hearts; 
they  pitied  his  mother;  they  would 
have  done  what  she  did.  “If  O’Dwyer 
made  a  better  hand  of  his  tongue,” 
said  one  tall  virago,  “it  isn’t  that 
would  be  happening  to  him  now.’’ 

But  the  wizard  was  buttoning  his 
old  blue  coat,  and  grasping  the  black- 
tliom  he  carried.  Again  he  pressed  a 
burning  kiss  on  the  posts  of  his 
deserted  hovel.  “Fellm,  you  have  my 
thanks  and  my  blessing,’’  he  said,  with 
a  certain  grave  dignity.  “Ganth,  I  am 
not  vexed— don’t  believe  it— that  you 
kept  the  door  against  me.  Tell  me  only 


w'hat  was  done  to  my  things— the  little 
peculUim  of  furniture  and  books  that  I 
had,  where  are  they?” 

“Locked  up  in  the  bailiff’s  barn  till 
you  redeem  them,”  she  said  more 
cheerfully,  feeling  that  he  would  not 
now  take  her  boy’s  offer.  “You  will 
surely  get  help  from  friends  for  that 
same.” 

“He  that  sent  os  pigs  will  send  us 
sheep,”  answered  Gathal,  with  pious, 
satirical  double-meaning;  and  then, 
the  tears  running  down  his  furrowed 
visage,  “God  knows  I  wouldn’t  be 
sorry  were  Joan  and  myself  lying  in 
the  one  grave.” 


% 

THE  CATASTROPHE.* 


Along  one  of  the  most  precipitous  of 
the  many  Rocky  Mountain  trails  a  man 
and  a  woman  climbed  slowly  one 
spring  morning.  The  air  was  cold,  and 
farther  up  the  mountain  little  patches 
of  snow  lay  here  and  there  in  the  hol¬ 
lows.  Two  or  three  miles  below  them 
nestled  one  of  the  most  famous  pleas¬ 
ure  resorts  of  the  entire  region.  Three 
or  four  times  as  distant  lay  the  nearest 
town  of  any  Importance.  Over  the 
plain  and  through  the  clear  atmosphere 
it  looked  like  a  bird’s-eye-view  map 
rather  than  an  actual  town.  Far  away 
to  the  left,  gorgeous  in  coloring  and 
grotesque  in  outline,  could  be  seen  the 
odd  figures  of  many  strangely  piled 
rocks. 

*♦•••** 

The  relation  between  the  two  was 
problematic.  Certainly  there  was  no 
question  of  love  on  either  side.  Equally 
certainly  there  existed  between  them 

•  “The  Master-Knot  of  Homan  Fate.”  By 
Ellis  Meredith.  Copyright,  1901.  Little,  Brown 
&Co.  Price  $1.U. 


a  rare  and  exquisite  camaraderie,  a 
perfect  comprehension  that  often  made 
words  superfiuous.  A  look  sufilced. 

They  toiled  up  the  steep,  narrow  path 
until  they  reached  a  wide  trail,  a  car¬ 
riage  road  that  had  been  laid  out  and 
abandoned.  It  swept  around  the 
mountain-side,  miles  above  the  little 
city  on  the  plain,  and  terminated  sud¬ 
denly  at  an  immense  gateway  of  stone. 
Here  the  mountain  had  been  torn 
asunder,  and  two  palisades  of  gray- 
green  rock  rose  grim  and  terrible  for 
hundreds  of  feet,  while  between  them, 
dashing  over  boulders  and  trees  and 
the  impedimenta  of  ages,  a  little 
stream  rushed  along  in  the  eternal 
night  at  their  base.  Far  away  to  the 
west,  range  upon  range  piled  them¬ 
selves  against  the  intense  blue  sky.  Be¬ 
yond  a  rustic  gate,  standing  across  the 
path  that  narrowed  to  a  few  feet  be¬ 
fore  the  wall  of  stone,  a  park,  spark¬ 
ling  and  green  in  the  sunlight,  was 
visible.  They  stopped  and  regarded 
the  two  gateways— one  the  work  of  na- 
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tore,  the  other  the  feeble  counterfeit 
of  man — and  then  swinging  open  the 
creaking  wooden  affair,  passed  into  the 
peaceful  valley.  A  few  yards  away 
stood  a  small  log  cabin,  but  the  chim¬ 
ney  was  smokeless,  and  though  the 
chickens  clucked  in  the  yard,  and  a 
collie  lay  on  the  doorstep,  it  seemed 
desolate  and  deserted.  Passing  along 
an  almost  Invisible  trail,  they  found 
themselves  in  the  wildest  and  most  re¬ 
mote  part  of  that  wild  and  remote  re¬ 
gion. 

«****•• 

There  was  no  one  at  the  signal  sta¬ 
tion.  The  keeper  had  gone  down  to 
the  valley  for  fresh  stores  and  to  learn 
something  of  the  terrific  disturbances 
that  were  said  to  be  threatening  the 
entire  Eastern  coast  with  annihilation. 
Perhaps  the  owners  of  the  log  cabin 
bad  made  a  similar  pilgrimage. 

The  scene  was  fiooded  with  moon¬ 
light  when  the  travellers  passed  the 
gate  on  their  homeward  way,  and  sat 
down  on  a  boulder  a  few  yards  with¬ 
out  the  frowning  portal.  The  night 
was  cold  and  the  woman  had  put  on 
her  Jacket,  and  sunk  her  numbed  fin¬ 
gers  in  its  pockets.  In  spite  of  her 
weariness  she  was  troubled  and  rest¬ 
less,  and  turning  looked  first  at  the 
beetling  crags  back  of  them,  then  away 
over  the  plain  at  the  twinkling  lights 
of  the  town  below.  They  beard  indis¬ 
tinctly  the  sounds  of  bells  ringing  wild- 
Ij,  and  overhead  fiocks  of  birds 
circled  and  called  with  shrill,  uncanny 
^•oice8.  Yet  the  moonlight  was  so 
bright  that  they  saw  each  other  as 
plainly  as  if  it  were  day,  and  its  placid 
radiance  seemed  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  disturbed  wild-fowl,  and  with 
certain  weird  and  fitful  sounds  that 
seemed  to  be  sighed  forth  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth. 

“It  is  a  pity,”  she  said,  “that  we 
cannot  pass  through  this  gateway  into 
paradise  without  descending  to  earth 
again.” 


“I  don’t  believe  you  are  half  as  tired 
of  life  as  you  say,”  he  answered  with 
ail  impatient  movement  of  his  bead. 
“You  may  not  shrink  from  death  as  I 
do,  or  enjoy  life  so  keenly,  but  isn’t  it 
a  good  thing  to  be  alive  to-night?  Isn't 
it  fine  to  be  a  mile  or  so  above  the 
rest  of  humanity  and  the  deadly  con¬ 
ventionalities?  Aren’t  you  glad  you 
came?” 

She  did  not  answer,  but  presently 
said  dreamily,  “Suppose  that  plain 
were  the  sea?” 

“It  isn’t  bard  to  suppose,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “I  have  seen  the  Pacific  when 
it  looked  just  so.” 

“Oh,  no,”  she  said  quickly.  “Nothing 
is  like  the  sea  but  itself.  You  will 
never  persuade  me  that  I  love  the 
mountains  so  well.  And  the  plains— 
just  imagine  if  all  that  gray  green  sil¬ 
ver  were  gray  blue,  with  here  and 
there  a  gathering  crest  of  foam,  racing 
to  break  in  spray  about  these  moun¬ 
tains - ” 

“Why,  look,”  he  said,  drawing  her  a 
little  to  one  side,  “there  Is  your  liquid 
blue,  with  its  white  crest  moving  to¬ 
ward  us.  Could  the  real  sea  look  more 
wonderful  than  that?  It  is  blotting 
out  everything.  Now  it  recedes— was 
It  not  real?” 

She  started  to  her  feet.  “This  is  a 
very  strange  night,”  she  said  Irrelev¬ 
antly,  in  a  rather  strained  voice.  “Lis¬ 
ten— and  see  how  many  birds  are  fiylng 
about  us;  I  never  saw  them  fiy  so  at 
night.  What  does  It  mean?” 

They  stood  together,  looking  at  each 
other  with  startled  faces.  The  whole 
mountain,  all  the  mountains,  seemed  to 
be  alive  and  trembling  under  them. 
Overhead  thousands  of  birds  wheeled 
and  screamed  with  terror  In  'their 
mingled  outcries.  The  little  creeping 
things  scuttled  away  up  the  mountain. 
The  silver-blue  wave  widened  and 
spread  over  the  plain  from  north  to 
south,  and  the  air  was  full  of  a  dull, 
terrible  roar,  as  if  the  fountains  of  the 
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great  deep  had  broken  up  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  white-crested  weaves  rushed  to¬ 
ward  the  hapless  city  before  them. 
They  covered  it,  and  with  a  wild 
jangle  of  bells,  faintly  audible  over  the 
tumult,  it  sank  out  of  sight,  all  the 
gleaming,  dancing  lights  disappearing 
In  an  instant.  The  white  crests  came 
on  and  broke  about  the  mountains,  and 
receded  and  came  on  again  with  a 
deafening  roar.  Then  the  crust  of  the 
earth  between  the  mountain  range  and 
the  spot  where  the  city  had  been, 
seemed  to  crack  like  a  bit  of  dried 
orange  peel,  and  the  flood  rushed  over 
the  abyss,  and  there  arose  a  blinding 
steam  that  hid  the  whole  scene  below, 
and  ascending  circled  the  mountain 
peaks  in  mist. 

All  about  them  on  the  mountain-side 
rose  the  cries  of  terrlfled  wild  things, 
and  along  the  narrow  pathway  into 
the  park  a  herd  of  cattle  and  horses 
rushed  and  disappeared  among  the 
aspens  that  trembled  as  never  before. 
The  collie,  scenting  their  presence, 
came  and  crouched  whining  at  their 
feet,  and  a  bird  fell  exhausted  into  the 
woman’s  arms.  She  closed  her  hands 
over  it,  unconsciously  giving  it  the  pro¬ 
tection  none  could  give  them,  and  in 
the  fog  moved  toward  the  flgure  of  her 
companion.  His  arm  closed  about  her 
convulsively. 

“Shall  we  go  farther  up  the  moun¬ 
tain?”  he  asked. 

“  Tf  it  be  now,  ’t  is  not  to  come;  if  it 
he  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now.’  ”  she 
answered,  insensibly  flnding  it  easier 
to  use  another’s  words  than  to  coin 
phrases  while  holding  death-watch 
over  a  continent 

They  sat  down  on  the  boulder.  After 
what  seemed  like  countless  hours,  she 
said,  “I  wonder  how  long  we  have 
been  here.  Perhaps  it  is  years.” 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  “I  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  in  time  or  eter¬ 
nity,”  he  answered  simply.  ‘‘It  is 
nearly  four  o’clock  by  this  watch.” 


Through  the  dense  vapor  they  saw 
the  sun  rise,  red  and  sullen,  but  the 
mist  was  so  impenetrable  that  they 
dared  not  move  about.  The  day  and 
night  passed,  almost  without  their 
knowledge,  and  the  second  morning 
found  them,  as  the  flrst,  by  the  great 
boulder.  The  wind  rose  with  the  sun, 
and  when  it  blew  aside  the  veil  of 
mist,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there 
rolled  a  sea,  white-capped,  turbulent, 
fretful,  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  a  sin¬ 
gle  peak  to  tower  above  its  lordly  do¬ 
minion. 

The  man  and  woman  followed  the 
collie  to  the  cabin,  and  there  found 
some  food,  then  they  retraced  their 
steps  until  they  could  look  down  over 
the  valley  where  the  town  had  slept 
Nothing  was  left.  There  was  not  even 
a  prospector’s  cabin.  The  shock  which 
had  succeeded  the  flrst  wild  dash  had 
been  volcanic.  The  very  caQons  looked 
strange,  and  though  they  called  again 
and  again  there  came  no  answer. 

“Come,”  the  man  said  imperiously. 
“Let  us  go  to  the  Peak.  There  must  be 
some  one  there.” 

They  reached  the  signal  station  late 
in  the  afternoon;  no  one  was  there. 
Looking  down  from  that  aw’ful  emi¬ 
nence,  they  saw  on  the  other  side  of 
the  range  the  same  desolation,  the 
same  watery  waste.  They  seemed  to 
be  on  an  Island,  alone  on  a  wide,  wide 
sea.  Nowhere  curled  a  friendly 
wreath  of  smoke;  nowhere  was  there 
sound  of  any  human  being. 

They  went  wearily  back.  There  was 
nowhere  else  to  go.  If  the  gateway 
had  been  awful  in  its  solitude,  the 
Peak  was  still  more  desolate.  There 
was  nothing  living  there,  except  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  dog  that  followed  close¬ 
ly  at  their  heels,  making  no  excursions 
of  its  own.  The  hour  was  wearing 
towards  midnight  when  they  sank 
down  by  the  boulder  once  more  to 
watch  the  darkness  disappear,  and 
wait  for  they  knew  not  what.  The 
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man  built  a  huge  fire,  so  that  if  any 
other  waifs  had  been  left  by  this 
wreck  of  a  world  they  might  see  the 
beacon,  and  reply  in  some  fashion. 
They  did  not  talk,  except  now  and 
then,  in  a  half  whisper,  they  gave 
monosyllabic  queries  and  replies.  The 
shock  that  had  obliterated  a  continent 
seemed  to  deprive  them  of  all  active 
use  of  their  senses.  They  moved  only 
in  circles,  returning  always  to  the 
place  from  which  they  had  watched 
the  cataclysm. 

It  was  almost  sundown  when,  with 
a  superhuman  effort,  they  again  en¬ 
tered  the  sunny,  beautiful  park.  The 
air  was  balmy,  and  there  all  remained 
quiet  as  before.  In  front  of  the  cabin 
stood  an  Alderney;  as  they  approached 
her,  she  lowed  uneasily.  The  woman 
looked  up,  and  then  spoke  aloud  with 
the  quick  sympathy  that  had  always 
been  her  greatest  attraction.  She 
seemed  to  understand  so  readily, 
whether  It  was  a  man’s  bead,  a  wom¬ 
an’s  heart,  or  an  animal’s  wants. 

“She  needs  to  be  milked,”  she  said, 
and  pushing  open  the  door  she  entered 
the  cabin.  Under  the  rude  porch  on  a 
slab  table  stood  a  number  of  buckets, 
and  there  was  a  stool  by  the  door.  She 
took  a  bucket  and  the  stool  and  walked 


away  a  few  paces,  the  Alderney  fol¬ 
lowing.  As  she  began  milking  she 
looked  over  her  shoulder  at  the  man 
watching  her  and  said,  “Won’t  you 
build  a  fire?” 

He  gathered  some  wood  and  went 
Into  the  cabin.  She  threw  out  the  first 
pint  or  so  of  milk,  then  finished  milk¬ 
ing  and  strained  the  foaming  contents 
of  her  pail  into  some  crocks  left  sun¬ 
ning  by  the  door,  and  went  into  tlie 
house.  She  found  some  corn  meal  and 
salt,  and  deftly  mixed  the  dough,  and 
arranging  the  shovel  in  the  hot  ashes, 
set  her  hoe-cake  to  bake.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  man  had  brought  water  from 
the  brook,  and  as  the  woman  swung 
the  crane  over  the  blaze,  he  filled  the 
iron  kettle  hanging  therefrom.  There 
\\  as  some  sour  milk,  and  by  a  myste¬ 
rious  process  she  converted  It  into 
Dutch  cheese.  There  was  some  butter 
and  a  few  eggs,  and  she  found  a  white 
cloth  and  spread  the  table  with  the 
few  poor  dishes,  placing  the  geranium 
in  the  centre.  As  the  water  steamed  and 
boiled,  she  caught  up  a  tin  canister. 

“See,”  she  said  with  forced  gayety; 
“let  us  eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for 
there  Is  Just  enough  tea  in  the  world 
for  two  people  to  drink  once!” 
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In  quaint  typography,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  corresponding,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 
publish  Jessie  Van  Zile  Belden’s  story 
of  the  New  Amsterdam  colony,  “An¬ 
tonia.”  The  critical  time  when  Gov¬ 
ernor  Keift’s  capricious  and  overbear¬ 
ing  temper  involved  the  settlers  in 
needless  war  with  their  savage  neigh¬ 
bors  is  well  described,  and  the  femi¬ 
nine  influence  which,  as  the  title  sug¬ 
gests,  dominates  the  story,  adds  the 


interest  of  romance  to  that  of  adven¬ 
ture. 

It  is  reported  that  Lady  Ponsonby, 
the  widow  of  Queen  Victoria’s  secre¬ 
tary,  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby,  is  the  per¬ 
son  who  supplied  material  for  “The 
Quarterly  Review”  ’s  striking  article 
on  “The  Character  of  Queen  Victoria.” 
Whether  this  report  is  correct  or  not, 
it  is  everywhere  admitted  that  the  In- 
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formation  contained  in  the  article 
could  have  come  only  from  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Queen’s  household. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Robert  W. 
Buchanan  died  almost  on  the  same 
(lay.  Mr.  Buchanan’s  death  followed 
upon  a  long  period  of  failing  powers; 
but  Sir  Walter  Besant  died  after  only 
a  brief  iilness.  The  poor  and  those 
who  work  among  them  will  long  re¬ 
member  the  author  of  “All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men,’’  whose  social  ideal 
was  partly  realized  in  the  People’s 
Palace  at  the  East  End  of  London. 
Many  a  struggling  author  also  has  oc¬ 
casion  to  remember  the  kindness  of  the 
same  warm-hearted  man. 

The  spirit  of  Its  title  breathes  from 
every  page  of  Candace  Wheeler’s 
charming  volume,  “Content  in  a  Gar¬ 
den.’’  Unlike  most  recent  writers  on 
her  theme,  Mrs.  Wheeler  does  not  use 
her  garden  to  grow  epigrams  in,  but 
she  gathers  from  it  flowers  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  sentiment  and  sympathy  whose 
fragrance  is  quite  as  balmy  and  re¬ 
freshing.  In  a  binding  of  springtime 
green,  with  pages  bordered  by  vines 
and  blossoms  in  the  same  tint,  the 
book  is  a  delight  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
the  heart.  The  illustrations  are  the 
woiii  of  Dora  Keith  Wheeler.  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  struggle  between  French  and 
Spanish  colonists  for  supremacy  in 
Florida  has  furnished  Mr.  George 
Gibbs  the  outline  for  his  stirring  ro¬ 
mance,  “In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.” 
With  one  of  Queen  Bess’s  bold  bucca¬ 
neers  for  bis  hero,  a  Huguenot  lady  of 
noble  birth  for  heroine,  and  a  Spanish 
cavalier  as  villain,  Mr.  Gibbs  has  bad 
a  triple  store  of  ambition  and  adven¬ 
ture  to  draw  upon,  and  he  has  woven 
together  an  ingenious  and  interesting 
plot.  Various  historical  personages  ap- 
Itear— Charles  IX  and  Coligny  most 


notable  among  them— and  religious  as 
well  as  race  antagonisms  shape  the 
action.  Well  planned,  well  told,  full 
of  incident  and  appealing  strongly  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  reader,  the 
story  is  among  the  best  of  its  kind. 
Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co. 

Supplementary  to  an  earlier  volume, 
and  yet  complete  by  itself,  Olive 
Thorne  Miller’s  “Second  Book  of 
Birds”  is  sure  to  meet  the  tastes  and 
needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  for  whom 
it  is  intended.  The  birds  are  studied 
by  families,  and  by  describing,  in  each 
group,  representatives  from  the  South¬ 
ern  and  Western  sections  as  well  as 
from  the  Eastern,  Mrs.  Miller  has 
adapted  her  book  for  use  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  She  writes  sim¬ 
ply  and  familiarly,  with  lavish  but 
discriminating  use  of  anecdote.  The 
twenty-four  full-page  Illustrations— 
eight  of  them  drawn  In  color 
by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes— add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  book.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co. 

Recent  discoveries  as  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  disease-germs  by  mosquitoes 
have  excited  general  apprehension,  and 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Is  well  within  the  truth 
in  calling  the  whole  mosquito  question 
“a  live  topic  of  the  day.”  Himself 
widely  known  in  connection  with  his 
experiments  in  extermination  by  the 
use  of  kerosene,  a  (x>rdial  welcome  is 
assured  for  his  exhaustive  little  trea¬ 
tise  entitled  “Mosquitoes;  How  they 
live,  How  they  carry  disease.  How 
they  are  classifled.  How  they  may  be 
destroyed.”  Written  In  a  style  not  too 
technical,  amply  illustrated  and  full  of 
piactical  suggestions  for  individuals 
as  well  as  communities,  the  book  is  as 
readable  as  it  is  useful.  M<K71ure. 
Phillips  &  Co. 


BCXDKS  OF  THE  MONTH 


American  People,  A  History  of  the.  By 
Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  Ph.D.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.  Price  $1.50. 

Antonia.  By  Jessie  Van  Zile  Belden. 

L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  Price  $1.50. 

Barbour,  John,  Poet  and  Translator. 
By  George  Neilson.  Kegan  Paul  & 
Co. 

Bashkirtseff,  Marie,  The  Further  Me¬ 
moirs  of.  Grant  Richards. 

Bench  and  Bar,  The,  as  Makers  of  the 
American  Republic.  By  Hon.  W.  W. 
Goodrich,  presiding  Justice,  Supreme 
Court,  Appellate  Division,  State  of 
New  York.  With  Portraits.  E.  B. 
Treat  and  Co.  Price  $.50. 

Bolingbroke  and  His  Times.  By  Wal¬ 
ter  Sichel.  J.  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Cardinal  and  his  Conscience,  A.  By 
Graham  Hope.  Smith,  Eider  &  Co. 

Chinese  Crisis  from  Within,  The.  By 
Wen  Ching.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G. 

M.  Reith,  M.A.  Grant  Richards. 

Content  in  a  Garden.  By  Candace 
Wheeler.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Price  $1.25. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  Speeches  of.  Col¬ 
lected  and  edited  by  Charles  L.  Stain¬ 
er,  M.A.  Henry  Frowde. 

Daughter  of  the  Veldt,  A.  By  Basil 
Marnan.  Wm.  Heinemann. 

Garden  Diary,  A.  By  Emily  Lawless. 
Methuen  &  €a 

Genesis,  The  Book  of.  In  the  Light  of 
Modern  Knowledge.  By  Rev.  Elwood 
Worcester.  D.D.  McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.  Price  $3.00  net 

Glimpses  of  Three  Nations.  By  George 
W.  Steevens.  Wm.  Blackwood  & 
Sons. 

Her  Ladyship’s  Secret  By  William 
Westall.  Chatto  &  Windus. 

His  Own  Father.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 
Hurst  &  Brackett 

In  Search  of  Mademoiselle.  By  George 
Gibbs.  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.  Price 
$1.50. 


Jack  Raymond.  By  E.  L.  Voynich. 
Wm.  Heinemann. 

Last  Essays.  By  the  Rt  Hon.  Prof.  F. 
Max  Muller.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Modern  Argonauts,  The.  By  Madame 
Eliza  Orzeszko.  Translated  from  the 
Polish  by  Count  S.  C.  de  Soissons. 
Greening  &  Co. 

Mosquitoes.  By  L.  O.  Howard,  Ph.D. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

Neo-Platonists,  The.  By  Thomas  Whit¬ 
taker.  Cambridge:  At  the  University 
Press. 

Old  Man’s  Holidays,  An.  By  the  Am¬ 
ateur  Angler.  Sampson  Low,  Mars- 
ton  &  Co. 

Pacifico.  By  John  Randal.  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co. 

Pastorals  of  Dorset  M.  E.  Francis. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Patriotism  and  Ethics.  By  John  God¬ 
ard.  Grant  Richards. 

Sawdust.  By  Dorothea  Gerard.  Wm. 
Heinemann. 

Seal  of  Silence,  The.  By  Arthur  R. 
Conder.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

Shifting  Scenes:  or.  Memories  of  Many 
Men  in  Many  Lands.  By  the  Rt  Hon. 
Sir  Edward  Malet  John  Murray. 

Sirius:  and  Other  Stories.  By  Ellen 
Thomeycroft  Fowler.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

Ten  Days  Abroad.  By  H.  S.  Fuller. 
The  School  News  Company,  New 
York.  Price  $1.25. 

Treason  and  Plot:  Struggles  for  Cath¬ 
olic  Supremacy  in  the  Last  Years  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Martin  A.  S. 
Hume.  J.  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Verses  Popular  and  Humorous.  By 
Henry  Lawson.  Angus  &  Robertson. 

When  the  Gates  Lift  Up  Their  Heads. 
By  Payne  Erskine.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  Price  $1.50. 

World  of  Graft  The.  By  Josiah  Flynt. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  Price  $1.25. 
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